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The Nurse' s Training, Every modern hos-
pital includes in its activities a course in
nursing. The courses vary from two to three
years. The first period of training, lasting
from three to sis months, is a period of pro-
bation; it is a good test of the candidate's
aptitude for the work and her seriousness in
taking it up. If she is undeterred by these
months of hard and disagreeable duties,
fatiguing routine and what may sometimes
seem to be petty tyranny, she has in all
probability the necessary qualifications.

At the end of the probation period the
prospective nurse has learned to make her-
self useful in the wards, gained elementary
knowledge of medicines and how to mix
them, and has become experienced in making
surgical supplies. As a pupil nurse she ac-
quires practical experience in nursing, learns
how to assist in operations and covers cer-
tain prescribed courses in anatomy and phys-
iology, bacteriology, dietetics, massage,
bandaging, etc. Each day is definitely
marked off into periods of work, study, rest
and recreation and pupils are expected to
obey rules implicitly.

Graduate nurses who continue in hospital
work do not as a rule receive large salaries,
but their remuneration is almost clear gain
because lodging, meals, laundry and medical
service are furnished free. Ambitious wom-
en work up to good positions as head
nurses or superintendents of training schools.
Private nurses command thirty dollars a
week or more, but they are not always assured
of regular work. Whatever line of work she
takes up, the nurse must be willing to think
of others before she considers herself, and to
carry on her work of mercy and healing with
poise and cheerfulness. See HOSPITAL.

NURS'ERY, in agriculture, a tract of land
devoted to raising shrubs or trees for sale.
In its broadest sense the term includes the
culture of herbs and plants, as well as trees
and shrubs, but in America the meaning is
restricted as above. Ornamental trees and
shrubs are extensively cultivated in the
western part of New York state, in the vi-
cinity of Rochester. However, in the United
States by far the largest part of the nursery
business is confined to the growing of apple
trees. Most of these trees are grown by
grafting the scions into native stock (see
GRAFTING). Many large nurseries specialize
in the propagation of shade-trees for lawns
and parks.

NUTCBACKEB

MJBSEEY EHYMES. See MOTHER
GOOSE.

IfUT, a hard, one-seeded fruit, containing
an oily meat enclosed in a shell. Although
it is not, strictly speaking, a nut, the peanut
is commercially treated as such, The most
common varieties of nuts are the hazelnut,
the chestnut, the English walnut, the hickory
nut, the pecan and the Brazil nut. The
Brazil nut and the coeoanut are products of
tropical climates. Almonds, English wal-
nuts, chestnuts and pecans are grown suc-
cessfully in California and in some other
parts of the United States. The walnut crop
and the almond crop of California are both
valuable, also the pecan crop of several
Southern states. Nuts are valuable for food,
since they contain suitable proportions of
fat and other nutritive matter. When eaten
in connection with other food, they are found
to be digestible and healthful, and they are
now extensively used in the manufacture of
"prepared foods."

Related   Articles.     Consult   the   following
titles  for  additional  information:
Almond            Chestnut          Peanut

Betel               Coeoanut         Pecan

Brazil Nut         Hazel               Pistachio

Butternut        Hickory           "Walnut

JNTUTATIOiNr, in astronomy, a small, sub-
ordinate, vibratory motion of the earth's
axis, by virtue of which, if it subsisted
alone, the pole would describe among the
stars, in a period of about nineteen years,
a minute ellipse, having its longer axis di-
rected toward the pole of the ecliptic, and
the shorter at right angles to it. The con-
sequence of this real motion of the pole is an
apparent approach and recession of all the
stars in the heavens to the pole in the same
period; and the same cause will give rise
to a small alternate advance and recession of
the equinoctial points, by which, in the same
period, both the declinations and the right
ascensions of the stars will be also alternate-
ly increased or diminished. This nutation,
however, is combined with another motion,
namely, the precession of the equinoxes
(which see), and in virtue of the two mo-
tions, the path which the pole describes is
neither an ellipse nor a circle, but a gently
undulating ring; and each of these -undula-
tions constitutes a nutation of the earth's
axis. Both these motions and their com-
bined effect arise from the action of the sun
and moon upon the earth.

MU!TCEACKEEr, a bird common in the
mountains of central Europe and sometimes